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READY FOR LEAGUE. 


ATLANTIC CITY’S PRESS CLUB 
COMPLETES ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR BIG CONVENTION. 


Over Three Hundred Newspaper Workers 
Expected to Be Present at Meeting of 
International League of Press Clubs 
Next Week—President Roosevelt and 
Ex-President Cleveland Send Condi- 
tional Acceptance of Invitation to Ban- 
quet—Men Who Have Charge. 


The Atlantic City Press Club, under the 
auspices of which the annual convention 
of the International League of Press 
Clubs will be held next week, has com- 
pleted the preliminary arrangements. 
From all indications there will be at 
least 300 delegates present at the 
meeting. 

There will be 400 covers laid at the 
banquet to be given at the Marlborough 
House on Wednesday evening. Many 
men of national prominence will be 
guests. Conditional acceptances have 
been received from President Roosevelt 
and ex-President Cleveland. 

William H. Moore, chairman of the 
banquet committee, has announced that 
each delegate may take his wife or lady 
friend to the banquet, and requests that 
the names of such persons be sent to him 
at the Atlantic City Press Club, or to 
George H. Hoffman, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, at 2825 
Girard avenue, Philadelphia. 

Henry C. Guest, chairman of the press 
committee, has sent out a letter to secre- 
taries of press clubs extending a cordial 
welcome on behalf of the Atlantic City 
Press Club to the delegates to the con- 
vention. The officers of the Atlantic City 
Club are as follows: President, Hon. 
Franklin T. Stoy; vice-president, William 
H. Moore; secretary, Alfred J. Royer, 
treasurer, Victor F. Jagmetty. 

The chairmen of the various commit- 
tees are: Finance, Victor F. Jagmetty; 
reception, Alfred R. Royer; hotels, George 
G. Lenhart; banquet, William H. Moore; 
ladies’ entertainment, Joshua 8. Jag- 
metty; transportation, William B. Dill; 
press, Henry C. Guest; invitations, Tuttle 
C. Walker; excursions, John L. Sprogle, 
Jr ;amusements, Albert J. Fey]; souvenirs 
and badges, Herbert C. Test; music, Carl 
M. Voelkes; registration, Lucius F. 
Carter. 

Women’s Press Club Delegates. 

Mrs. Harriet Potter Nourse and Mrs. 
Sara White Lee have been appointed 
delegates from the Women’s Press Club, 
of New York city, to the annual conven- 
tion of the International League of Press 
Clubs, which will be held at Atlantic 
City next week. Mrs. Nourse has charge 
of the organization work among the 
women’s clubs and is also secretary of 
the entertainment committee of the 
governing board. She has been active 
in the work of arranging for club benefits 
for the fund of the national journalists’ 
home. Miss Gertrude Lynch and Mrs. 
Emilie D. Martin have been appointed 
the alternates. 





Malcom J. Mollan, formerly on the 
New York Commercial, has bven made 
managing editor of the New London 





onn.) Telegraph. 
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A JOURNAL FOR NEWSPAPER MAKERS. 


_ NEW YORK, June 20, 1903. 


COL. MILTON A. McRAE. 


PRESIDENT OF THE SCRIPPS M’RAE LEAGUE, WHO ENGINEERED THE RECENT TOLEDO 
NEWSPAPER MERGER. 


DAYTON PRESS INVENTORY, 
Filed in Answer to W. P. Sunderland’s 
Suit, Shows Assets Exceed Liabilities. 

The inventory filed by the Press Pub- 
lishing Company, of Dayton, O., last 
week in the suit brought by W. P. Sun- 
derland and W. H. Breidenstein for 
receivership and dissolution, the assets 
of the company are given as $37,848.60 
in excess of the liabilities. It is stated 
that of the notes payable there is owing 
to A. G. Feight $6,450.96, and to Mrs. 
A. G. Feight, $12,187.46. Beyond this 
the outstanding debts are said to be 
$6,867.80. The total assets as given 
by the inventory are $60,768.70. 

The capital stock of the company 
proper is $30,000, and is divided as fol- 
lows: A. G. Feight, 115; C. M. Hussler, 
48; W. P. Sunderland, 39; W. H. Breid. 
enstein, Wheeling, W. Va., 5 5, and E. B. 
Watson and J. A. Wortman, 1 share 
each. 


Reading Telegram Sold. 

The Reading (Pa.) Telegram, published 
by the Telegram Publishing Company, 
has been sold to a syndicate headed by 
ex-Congressman H. D. Green. Among 
the other stockholders are Herbert R. 
Green and G. Fred Mertz. The new 
owners took charge this week. The Tele- 
gram will continue as an evening,paper 
and will be aggressively Democratic, 


‘ 
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NEW YOUNGSTOWN DAILY. 
An _ Independent Republican Morning 
Paper to Be Launched There. 


A new independent Republican paper is 
to be started in Youngstown, O., about 
Aug 1. It will be published by the 
Youngstown Publishing Company, of 
which D. A. Paisley is manager. The 
name of the paper has not yet been de- 
cided upon. It will receive the tele- 
graphic service of the Publishers Press, 

There has been no morning paper in 
Youngstown and that city offers a most 
promising field. A new building is to be 
erected and equipped with the latest im- 
proved machinery. Publication will be- 
gin as soon as the plant is ready for 
operation. 





Buys Sacramento Record-Union. 
The Sacramento (Cal.) Record-Union 
has been purchased by Alfred K. Holman, 
formerly editor of the Portland Oregon- 
ian, and later owner of the San Jose 
Mercury and the Rural Press. The price 
paid by Mr. Holman has not been made 
known. 


New York Club’s Headquarters. 
The New York Press Club has selected 
the Hotel Windsor for its headquarters 
during the convention of the Interna- 
tional League of Press-Clubs at Atlantic 
City next week. 








cj ‘Cuets A . Cory, 


TO CANADA DIRECT. 


DOMINION NEWSPAPERS ARRANG- 
ING FOR SERVICE STRAIGHT 
FROM LONDON. 


Finance Minister Fielding Favors the Plan 
and Will Recommend Support From the 
Government—News of the Craft From 
New England—Death 
“‘Nelse” Innes, Well Known Sporting 
Writer, for Years Connected With the 
Boston Herald. 


at Denver of 


Special to Tue EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
Boston, Mass., June 18, 1903. 

It is interesting to note that the news- 
papers of Canada, having tired of the 
present method of receiving news from 
England, have adopted methods where- 
by news from London can be sent direct 
to the Canadian papers. 

During the latter part of last week, 
Smeaton White, of the Montreal Gazette; 
J.S. Brierley, of the Montreal Herald; 
J. E, Atkinson, of the Toronto Star; 
John Ross Robertson, of the Toronto 
Telegram, and J. A. MacDonald, of the 
Toronto Globe, waited upon Finance 
Minister Fielding at Ottawa, and asked 
for a government grant of $15,000 to 
help in establishing a direct news service 















———— 





| —-— to—Canacian—papers—trom—Londen; 


England. 

On the following day, the finance min- 
ister returned a favorable reply to the 
request. He says that he approves of 
the project and will recommend a grant 
of dollar for dollar with what the news- 
papers put into it. The new service, it 
is understood, will be started as soon as 
necessary arrangements can be effected. 


Nelson J. Innes, who for many years 
was in charge of thesporting department 
of the Herald, died Monday night at 
Denver, Col,, after an illness which ex- 
tended over a numberof years. The 
Herald speaks of Mr. Innes’ life and work 
as follows: 

‘‘Nelson J. Innes, or ‘ Nelse,’ as he was 
familiarly known to his friends all over 
the country, was one of the best all- 
around newspaper men in this city. He 
was born at the South end in 1862, and 
at the age of 16 years, as an office boy 
on the Boston Herald, he received his 
first insigat into the profession in which 
he afterward became a most valuable 
member. 

“After making his mark as a police re- 
porter, Mr. Innes was placed in charge 
of the sporting department of the Her- 
ald, where he increased his sphere of 
usefulness, not only establishing an en- 
viable reputation for himself as an ac- 
curate writer on sports, but he was rec- 
ognized as an authority on the different 
branches of athletics that he covered. 
He was fond of his work, and took a 
great deal of interest in rowing, boxing 


+| and general athletics. 


“It was as a sporting writer that 
‘Nelse’ made a name for himself, and 
he was one of the best informed writers 
in the country on pugilisticmatters. He 
covered nearly all of the big fights for 
the Herald, and was one of the few 
newspaper men who recognized Jim 
Corbett as a coming man when the 
Californian first appeared in the East. 

‘** Nelse’s’ last important assignment 
on the Herald was the Corbett-Fitzsim- 
mons fight at Carson “ity, in 1897. While 
he never possessed a rugged. constitu- 
tion, he caught a severe cold while in 









Nevada at this fight, and his health be- 


























































































gan to fail rapidly, and he was com- 
pelled to give up active newspaper life. 
He finally went to Denver for his health, 
and had lived in that city since 1898. 
“Mr. Innes was the author of Ring 
Records, a valuable little publication 
which has been published annually since 
1893. This book is recognized as an 
authority on fistic events, and contains | 
authentic data and complete records of | 
all the leading professional boxers.” | 


Francis W. Sh-pard, of the Globe | 
counting room staff and a popular mem- 
ber of the First Regiment Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery,was married Wednesday, 
June 10, to Miss Ethel H. Worthington | 
at her home in Winter Hill. Globe em- 
ployers and employes united in express- 
ing their esteem in asizable purse of gold 
coin, and the groom's fellow militiamen | 
of Battery B presented the couple with 
a handsome silver service. } 


Lieut. Halbert R. Stephens, until re- 
cently with the Sandow Magazine, has | 
received the appointment of Harvard | 
University representative of Simmons & | 
Marsters, excursion agents, and is doing | 
gyod business at present in Harvard | 
Square, being popular among Harvard 
men. Lieut. Stephens isa member of the 


North Carolina State Guard and was | 









































































formerly managing editor of the Ashe- 
ville Citizen. | 
| 

Charles W. Towne, formerly of the} 


Herald, and later managing editor of the 
paper owned by Buffalo Bill at Cody, 

Wyo., is alocal visitor. Mr. Townecame | 
East to attend the wedding of his sister, 

and will return West shortly. He also 
manages a hotel and enjoys the rare 
sport of ranching in connection with his 


newspaper work. 


‘The Manchester (N. H.) Union has| 
another member of theclergy onits force. | 
This i is the ever aver editorial writer | 


years Mr. Hyde was choirmaster of the 
vested choir of this church. 


Frank Whidden, formerly of the Wor- 
cester Telegram, and now of the Herald, 
and Berthold Schriftgiesser, also of the 
Herald, have returned from their vaca- 
tions, which were passed in the wilds of 
Maine. 


City Editor C. N. Young, of the Tray- 
eler, was the ote this week of J. Ed. 
Coffin, of the Manchester (N H.) Union, at 
the State encampment of the New Hamp- 
shire National Guard at Concord, N. H. 





The cartoons of J. Ed. Coffin, artist | 


for the Manchester (N. H.) Union, on the | 
State encampment are attracting wide- | 
spread attention as usual. Mr. Coffin is | 
exceedingly clever and original. 


Patrick Hoctor, long an honored, faith- | 


ful and popular employe of the Globe, | 
died last Monday at the age of 59. His | 
only son Thomas is one of the Globe’s 
counting room staff. | 


H. F. Norris, politfeal writer of the 
Traveler, is enjoying his annual vacation, | 
which he is spending in the towns of 
Epping and Deerfield, N. H. 


Charles Archer, formerly military editor | 
of the Journal, has left that paper and | 
accepted a position on the general staf 
of the Herald. L. B. B. 


New Boston Trade Paper. 
Fabrics and Furnishings, a new trade 
paper, is to be started about July 1, at| 
Boston. A. F. Power, secretary and | 
treasurer of the Exporters’ Association 
of America, at 84 Essex street, Boston, 
will be the manager. 


Devoted to the Oil Fields. 

The Rotary, a weekly paper devoted to 
the interests of the oil field at Jennings, 
La., has just been launched. It is edited | 
by John A. Schmink, formerly editor of | 
the Jennings Daily Times. 










fic ae; whe a ay Teauer atl) 
Grace Epiec opal C wee hi in that city. For 


|sented to become connected with the 


lof last week. The paper was founded 


| made against the proprietors. 
| the paper will now go out of existence. | 
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TOLEDO DEMOCRATIC DAILY. 


Syndicate Reported to Be Trying to Se- 
cure Sunday Courier-Journal Property. 


It is reported that a Democratic even- 
ing paper will soon be established at 
Toledo with C. C. Packard as editor. 
The necessary funds will be furnished by 


a syndicate of Democrats .headed by | 


Noah Bowlus. It is stated that it was | 
only on the condition that sufficient cap- 
ital be subscribed to insure the success of 
\the enterprise that Mr. Packard con- 


paper. 

An attempt will be made by the syndi- 
cate to secure control of the Sunday 
| Courier-Journal and issue in connection | 





| with it a daily evening paper. 


Buffalo Morning Review Suspends. 
The Buffalo Morning Review, which | 


|has been in financial trouble for some 


time, suspended publication on Friday | 


about six years ago. In December, 1901, 

an offer of $100,000 was refused for the | 
property. Since then it has steadily de- 
| clined, until a few weeks ago an applica- 
|tion in involuntary bankruptcy was 
It is said 


Saratoga Limited Club’s Annual. 
Representatives of the New York papers 
leave at 1:50 p. m. to-day on their fifth 
annual excursion of the Saratoga Limit- 
ed Club. George H. Daniels, general pas- 
senger agent of the New York Central 


| Railroad, will be host to the party in 
| behalf of the New York Central and Dela- 


ware & Hudson Railroads, the Pullman 
Company and the hotels and citizens of 
Saratoga. 





| person residing in Porto Rico, 


special Typothetae number for June. 





FRANK RICE. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF PRESS CLUBS. 


LIBEL IN PORTO RICO. 


Laws More ETERS Than the Salus- 
Grady Are in Force There. 


A correspondent of the Associated 
Press writes from San Juan on the libel 
laws recently enacted in Porto Rico as 
follows: 

“The stir in the press of the United 
States about the Pennsylvania libel law 
is echoed in the newspapers of Porto 
Rico, where most drastic code provisions 
prevail against the press. 

*‘Under the Penal Code of Porto Rico, 
recently adopted, it is unlawful to pub- 
lish in any newspaper, handbill, poster, 
book or serial publication or supplement 
thereto the portrait of any living person, 
a resident of Porto Rico, other than that 
of a person holding a public office in 
Porto Rico, without first obtaining the 
| written consent of such person, the only 
| exception being in the case of a person 
| convicted of crime. 

“It is also illegal to publish in the 
manner named ‘any caricature of any 
which 
caricature will in any manner reflect upon 
the honor, integrity, manhood, virtue, 
reputation or business or political mo- 


| tives of the person socaricatured or which 


tends to expose the individual so carica- 
tured to public hatred, ridicule or con- 
tempt.’ 

“The penalty is a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $500, or imprison- 


| ment in jail for not less than one month 


nor more than six months, or both such 
fine and imprisonment. The author of 
the libel and the manager, editor and 


|publisher of the publication are liable 


equally, as is the engraver of the offend- 
ing plate. Thenewspapers of Porto Rico 
will make a strong effort at the next 
session of the Legislative Assembly to 
have the law amended.’ 


The 
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VALUE OF STREET SALES. 


| Importance of the Newsboy to Publisher 


and Circulation Manager. 


At the meeting last week in Boston of 
the National Association of Managers of 
Newspaper Circulation, W. L. Taylor, 
of the New Haven (Conn.) Leader, read 
a paper on the value of street sales, in 
which he pointed out plainly the im- 
portance of the newsboy to the pub- 
lisher, the circulation manager and the 
publicity department of the paper. In 
speaking of theenterpri-e of theseembryo 
captains of industry, Mr. Taylor said: 

“We need the newsboy. He not only 
picks up the transient trade, but is 
always diligently looking for new regu- 
lar customers. As an advertiser of your 


sheet he beats billboards, handbills, or 
even editorial announcements. His ad- 
vice is practical and helpful; his con- 


fidence invaluable (if you want to find 
out what the other fellow is doing), and 
his energy is untiring. He can change 
the prosaic first page head into a rythmic 
and harmonious call with the skill of a 
poet. He can find the murder, the 
suicide or fire article in your paper, and 
feature it to suit himself—the editor to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

“Theoretically, and in places to be 
imagined, we can do without the news- 
boy—but practically ‘we need him in 
our business.’ We might possibly get 
along without the editor for a time; the 
business manager could go to Europe for 
a season; theadvertising mancan strike; 
and, excepting of course on pay day, we 
can do without thecashier—but we must 
have the boys morning, evening and 
Sunday. 

“ And to sum it all up, while the circula- 
tion manager will continue to be an 
emergency man, coping with conditions 
as they arise, turning theory into prac- 
tice, proving that in pushing circulation 
impossibilities can be made possibilities 
by the combination of cash and brains 
(the company furnishing the cash), the 
time has not yet come when we can dis- 
pense with street sales. 

“The following condensed w nes and 
advice from the deau of the N. A. N.C. 
school of circulators, you have sab ably 
heard before, but it will bear repeating 
here: ‘No street sales mean no boys; 
no boys mean no “extras.” ‘ Holler” 
for street sales and boys all the time. 
You can’t have too much of it.’ 

“And Dean Downey is right—as usual.”’ 


Falls Into Hands of Mountaineers. 

A cablegram dated Algiers was received 
Wednesday stating that Mr. Harris, 
correspondent of the London ‘Times, in 
Algeria, had been captured by moun- 
taineers. When news of the explorer’s 
capture was received at Tangier govern- 
ment troops were sent out and attacked 
the bandits’ stronghold in the Zeenat 
Mountains. Many farms and houses 
were destroyed but the prisoner was not 
located. Itis thought that the moun- 
taineers, who compose the famous bandit 
band under Raisuli, will hold Harris fora 
largeransom. The Mr. Harris mentioned 
is Walter B. Harris, the explorer and 
author, who a year ago gained much 
fame for himself by traveling from Aden, 
through Yemen, Arabia, to Sana. His 
experience at that time would furnish 
material for severalnovels. He obtained 
an insight into the country of Yemen 
which was entirely opposite to the gen- 
eral idea of the country. He was cap- 
tuued, and after incarceration in a 
dungeon was sent back to the Arabian 
frontier. 


Newpaper Issues Bonds. 

The Des Moines News Company has 
filed a deed of trust to C. R. Chase with 
the county recorder for the purpose of 
issuing bonds to the amount of $24,000. 
bonds are to be payable nineteen years 
from the date of issuance and will bear 
interest at 6 percent. It is understood 
the money received by the issuance of the 
bonds is to be used in improvements by 
the company. 
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AMATEURS TO MEET. 


National Association Will Hold Annual 
Convention in Chicago This Year. 


The National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Chi- 
cago July 2,3 and 4. Itis probable that 
more than 400 amateur writers will 
attend the meeting. 

There will be a big delegation from 
New York city, which will include mem- 
bers from the New York Amateur Press 
Club, the Olympian Club, of Brooklyn, 
and the Amateur Association Press, of 
Manhattan. These will make a strenu- 
ous effort to elect their candidate, Albert 
E. Barnard, a Chicago man, for presi- 
dent. Anthony E. Wills, of Brooklyn, 
the present incumbent, was offered a re- 
nomination, but it is an unwritten law 
of the association that no president shall 
serve more than one term, and Mr. Wills 
declined. 

The National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion is composed of authors, editors, 
poets and artists from every State in the 
Union who engage in writing and pub- 
lishing for the mere love of it. Numer- 
ous monthly publications prepared by 
these ardent writers are sent broadcast 
over the country to members of the asso- 
ciation gratis. There isa friendly rivalry 
among them that has made many of 
their contributions attain a high degree 
of excellence. 

The association was organized in July, 
1876, by former Assistant Attorney 
General James M. Beck, at Philadelphia, 
and it has many prominent literary peo- 
ple among its members. Some of the 
better known are: Edwin Markham, 
Charles Scribner, the Hon. James M. 
Beck, Burton E. Stevenson, George Cur- 
tiss, of the Curtiss Publishing Company; 

Frank Roe Bachelder, John DeMorgan, 
Charles 8. Diehl, assistant general man- 
ager of the Associated Press; J. Parmley 
Paret, J. Austen Fynes, general manager 
for Proctor’s; Louis Kempner, superin- 
tendent of the registry, post office, 
Washington; Edith Miniter, editor Bos- 
ton Home Journal; Joseph Dana Miller, 
William Howe Downes, E. C. Chapin, city 
editor New York World, and Warren E. 
Price, editor the Booklover. The late 
Paul Leicester Ford, was a member of 
the association. 

The Brooklyn delegation left in a body 
for the West last Monday, headed by 
President Wills. Stops will be made at 
Buffalo and Cleveland, two centres of 
amateur journalistic activity, where ban- 
quets and celebrations will be tendered 
to the delegation. The return trip home 
will be made July 5. 


Trenton Press Club Doings. 

At a recent meeting of the Trenton 
(N. J.) Press Club, E. C. Stahl, James 
Kearney, W. H. Savory, Howard Tindall, 
Thomas Holmes and Charles H. Levy 
were selected to represent the organiza- 
tion at the convention of the Interna- 
tional League of Press Clubs at Atlantic 
City next week. George L. MacDonald, 
news editor, and Thomas Nealon, re- 
porter, of the True American, were elected 
to membership. The question of admit- 
ting associate members was considered 
and will be voted on at an early meeting 
of the club. 


Entertains Editors of Two Towns. 
Members of the editorial and mechani- 
cal staffs of the Harrisburg and Carlisle 
papers were guests one day last week 
of Col. Patricio Russ, of Hotel Russ, at 
Mt. Holly, Pa. This is an annual event 
with the colonel, and the editors are 
always given a little better time than 
they ever had before. This year the 
newspaper men gave Col. Russ a hand- 
some loving cup, B. F. Meyers, publisher 
of the Harrisburg Star-Independent, 
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FROM THE PULPIT. 
Minister in Springfield, Mass., Lauds the 
Press as a Moral Teacher. 


Rev. S. H. Woodrow has been deliver- 
ing a series of lectures at the Hope Con- 
gzregational Church in Springfield, Mass , 
on the “Struggle for Character in the 
Trades and Professions.” The subject 
of arecent talk was “A Truthful Editor.” 
He spoke in part as follows: 
‘The editorial department of a paper 
should be as free as the pulpit. It is 
here alone that the Ireedom of the press 
can be maintained. A free press and a 
free pulpit are the best safeguards of free 
institutions. 
“Tt is taken for granted that only the 
abnormal and sensational isnews. This 
is in a measure true. Rev. A. B. preaches 
twenty sermons that are thoughtful and 
helpful to his congregation, but there is 
nothing to report; but if he says an un- 
wise or foolish thing it is likely to be 
grossly distorted and widely circulated. 
A man may sometimes preach for years 
in obscurity and never say anything 
worth reporting, but if he can get him- 
self accused of heresy his words are sup- 
posed to be of great value. I would say 
clean the advertising columns and do 
not allow them to dictate the policy and 
utterances of the paper. Print the news 
and print the truth, if it is just as con- 
venient, leaving outimmoral and ghastly 
particulars. If there isa literary depart- 
ment, make it an exponent of good liter- 
ature. Let the editorial department be 
free, fair and fearless. This would give 
us a good paper. Therearesuch. There 
ean be no more potent influence for good 
government, pure morals, wise educa- 
tion and true religion than this same 
secular press, when once it escapes the 
domination of Mammon and gets a clear 
view of its mission and service.” 

Only Special Man at Belgrade. 
The Pittsburg Dispatch is said to be 
the only paper in the United States that 
has a special representative at Belgrade. 
Percival Phillips, who was through the 
Turko-Grecian war, was at London 
doing some work for the Express at the 
time of the tragedy in Servia, and the 
Pittsburg Dispatch cabled him to go 
to Belgrade. He is now sending that 
paper good stuff on the situation in the 
buffer state. 


Changes on Trenton True American. 

James F. Dale, who for two years has 
been the State political writer and State 
house man for the Trenton (N. J.) True 
American, has resigned to become assist- 
ant factory inspector under appointment 
of Gov. Murphy. A. MacAlpin Phillips, 
recently city editor, succeeds Mr. Dale, 
and Miss Eloise Selby has been added to 
the staff and given charge of the society 
page. Ben tata aah 
Banished Servian Editor Asks to Return. 

John Gollman, a Servian workingin a 
factory at Janesville, Wis., has cabled to 
Belgrade asking that he now be allowed 
to return. He was exiled, itis said, be- 
cause of an article obnoxious to Queen 
Draga which was published in a journal 
which he edited. 


Boston Editor Murdered in Russia. 

Word comes from Udessa, Russia, tell- 
ing of the murder there of L. B. Chutzian, 
of Boston, editor of the Tzain Haireniatz. 
The murderers, who are supposed to 
have been Armenians, were captured, 
but no motive for the deed was ascer- 
tained. 


Pen and Pencil Club Doings. 

The Philadelphia Pen and Pencil Club 
announces that after June 15 the wives 
and women relatives and friends of the 
members will be granted privileges to the 
front portions of the cafe. The restaur- 
antand cafe service has now been ex- 
tended to the yard. 








PUBLISHER COLLIER GAME. 


Receives Blow From Polo Mallet But 
Remains to Make a Goal. 


P. F. Collier, publisher of Collier’s 
Weekly, was hurt in the polo games at 


and the Country Club team, of Phila- 
del phia. 

The accident occurred in a scrimmage 
in the first period, when an opposing 
player’s mallet struck Mr. Collier under 
the right eye. Blood gushed from the 
wound, and the players hurried the New 
Yorker off the field. Dr. J. C. Whitney 
dressed the cuts, and by means of plas- 
ters stopped the bleeding. After thirty- 


going back into the game. 
Mr. Collier is 65 years of age and the 
oldest polo player in the country. 


the field he was heartily cheered. He 
played so vigorously that between each 


replastered. In the last period he helped 
to score the only goal made by the Rock- 
aways. ee 
To Travel for Augusta Chronicle. 

John E. Gibson, who has for a number 
of years traveled for the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, has been engaged by the Augusta 
Chronicle and will hereafter travel in its 
interests. Before being employed by the 


Georgia. 


Peoria. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., Monday afternoon be- | 
tween the Rockaway team, of New York, | 


five minutes Mr. Collier insisted upon | 


A DEARTH OF JUSTICES. 
Difficulty Encountered in Trying to Arraign 
an Editor in a Wisconsin Town. 


Clarence Utter, editor of the Trempleau 
(Wis.) Tribune, was placed in jail last 
week in default of $2,000, having been 
held on the charge of shooting James 
Phillips through the wrist. 

Phillips is a restaurant keeper. The 
day of the shooting he started to burn a 
pile of rubbish in the rear of his restaur- 
ant, when Utter, who owns the building 
and has his office adjoining, rushed out 
and accused Phillips of trying to burn 
the property. When Utter, who is a jus- 
tice, was taken into court, it was found 
that Thomas Bohen, editor of the Ga- 
zette, and the only other justice in the 
town, was also in jail. Court Commis- 
sioner Gibson heard the evidence, and 


| the prisoner was held for trial. 


As the gray-haired veteran rode out on | 


period he would have to have his wounds | 


Atlanta Journal Mr. Gibson was with | 
the Macon Telegraph. He is one of the | to the representatives of the press, who 
best known newspaper traveling men in| \i}} remain until Monday, June 29, as 


On March 21 a judgment was issued 
against Bohen for $1,669.40 for slander, 
in favor of Court Reporter Boodhue, of 
Winona, Minn. He failed to pay the 
judgment and is in jail at Whitehall. 


To Be Guests of the Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
passenger department has issued invita- 
| tions to the press of Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington for the annual 
excursion to Cape May, which will take 
place on Friday, June 26. There will be 
| about 300 newspaper men in the party. 
The Stockton Hotel will be thrown open 


| guests of the railroad. George W. Boyd, 


Samuel Paterson Prowse, telegraph | general passenger agent, and Col. Frank 
editor of the Peoria (Ill.) Star, was mar- N. 
ried last week to Mrs. Zilpha Osbon, of| party, and will look after the comfort of 


Barksdale will be in charge of the 


| its members. 
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Fred W. Mosebach, of the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Daily Light, was recently married 





making the presentation speech. 


to Miss Louise C. Spille. 
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CITY OF CONVENTIONS. 

Next week will be one of conventions, 
and Atlantic City will be a center of in- 
terest to newspaper workers. Besides 
the meeting of the International League 
of Press Clubs, where over »00 represen- 
tative journalists are expected to assem- 
ble for social intercourse, there will be in 
session the seventeenth annual conven- 
tion of the United Ty pothetae of America, 
the membership of which includes all the 
employing printers of consequence in the 
country. Another meeting of associated 
interest in newspaper making is the Na- 
tional Asssociation of Photo Engravers, 
which occurs on the same date as the 
above. 

Atlantic City is becoming the most 
popular of convention cities, perhaps 
because of thechance for recreation which 
it affords the delegates. A visit to the 
seaside in the course of attending these 
trade meetings means a sort of vacation 
for the fortunate members who serve as 
representatives of the various organiza- 
tions, and they eagerly take advantage 
of it, enjoying to the fullest extent the 
attractions of the resort. The large at- 
tendance assured at next week’s conven- 
tions is doubtless to be traced largely to 
the allurements of the City by the Sea. 





DETECTIVE WITHA MILLION ARMS 


A diamond necklace that cost many 
ten of thousands was stolen from a New 
York residence not long ago. As soon 
as the detectives arrived they~- said: 
“Say nothing of this to the reporters. 
Don’t let anybody hear of it. If it gets 
out we can do nothing.” Afterthey had 
worked for several weeks without ac- 
complishing anything, says the Saturday 
Evening Post, the newspapers happened 
on the facts and published them. The 
same day a pawnbroker came forward 
with some of the jewels; the next day 
the thief was caught and the rest of the 
jewels werefound. Why? Because with 
the newspaper publication the search for 
thief and plunder begah to be made not 
by two or three thick-headed “sleuths” 
but by millions upon millions of human 
beings, each casting about in his own 
neighborhood for some clue to the 
mystery. 

Several years ago Russia began to 
move into Manchuria. The “diplomats” 
of the other European Powers began to 
tunnel under Russia’s tunnel. “Not a 
word of this must get out. The public 
makes a mess of everything. Just let us 
alone to burrow in the dark and Russia 
will soon be retreating.’”’ Finally the 
matter was uncovered accidentally. But 
it was too late. Russia, calmly disre- 
garding the silly little mole tunnels of the 
diplomats, had got her long claws well 
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planted, and though publicity has made 
it impossible for her to move as rapidly 
as she was doing, as long as the diplo- 
mats let her work in secret, diplomacy’s 
blunderings cannot be set straight. 
There are noexceptions to the rule that 
honesty and honest purposes of every 
kind seek the light and thrive best in it, 
while skull-digging is never better pleased 
than when it can induce honest men to 
say: “Yes, publicity is a dangerous 
thing. Let’s fumble about in the dark.” 





TO ESTABLISH CREDIT DUE. 


Bulwer Lytton Often Given as Author of 
Poem Written by Iowa Editor. 


There is a movement among Iowa 
newspapers to establish the rightful 
authorship of the widely quoted poem 
“There Is No Death,” which has so often 
been credited to Bulwer Lytton. It 
seems there is no question but what the 
poem, which has had an interesting his- 
tory, was written by J. L. McCreery, 
a former Iowa newspaper man. 

The Des Moines Register and Leader 
suggests that Iowa papers should take 
up the question of authorship and by 
insistance establish the fact so that all 
the world may know and forever after 
give due credit. The Burlington Hawk- 
eye says of the poem and its history: 

“A persistent miscredit has followed 
the authorship of the beautiful poem, 
‘There Is No Death.’ Its author is J. L. 
McCreery, formerly editor of the Dela- 
ware County Journal, at Delta, Iowa. 
It was written in 1863. It was pub- 
lished in Arthur’s Home Magazine in July 
of that year, and a few weeks later it 
was reprinted in his own paper, giving 
credit to the magazine. A little later, 
Eugene Bulmer, living near Dixon, IIL, 
contributed to an agricultural paper at 
Chicago an article on ‘Immortality,’ 
closing it with Mr. McCreery’s lines, 
‘There Is No Death,’ without credit. 
Another paper reprinted it, attaching the 
name of E. Bulmer. From the latter 
paper it was republished by a contem- 
porary, and assuming that E. Bulwer 
was meant instead of Bulmer. It came 
to pass that Bulwer Lytton thereafter 
was generally credited with the author- 
ship, thus robbing Mr. McCreery and the 
state of Iowa of a credit undeniably 
theirs. 

“Tt is said the poem has been quoted in 
full or in part at least five times in Con- 
gress, and has thus been embalmed in 
the Congressional records. Mr. McCreery 
at one time sat in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives and heard his 
poem recited in full, credit, as usual, 
being given to Bulwer Lytton. The 
poem has been printed in innumerable 
school books and collections of poems. 
In 1870 the Harpers printed the poem in 
their Fifth reader, giving credit to Lord 
Lytton.” 


Russia is said to fear the American 
press. Has somebody been printing pic- 
tures of Gov. Pennypacker over there, 
showing him before and after taking ?— 
Atlanta Journal. 
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FRANCE AND AMERICA. 


Some Causes for Uniform Standard of 
Paris Journalism as Compared With 
That of the United States. 


The New York Times Saturday Review 
devoted considerable attention in an edi- 
torial last week to the recent compari- 
sons of Frenchand American journalism. 
It said: 


“ An inquest has been started in Paris 
as to the relative qualities and defects of 
the journals of France and of the United 
States. It is not the less interesting for 
the obvious fact that it can reach no 
definite conclusion. 

“The organizers of the inquest  be- 
thought themselves of getting opinions 
from journalists on this side of the ocean, 
and these were given with that frank- 
ness which characterizes most persons 
employed about American newspaper of- 
fices, whatever may be their particular 
functions. The frankness was not tem- 
pered in all cases with that tact for 
which our Parisian confreres are noted, 
and some of the criticisms have elicited 
responses in which also tact ‘brille par 
son absence,’ so fortunate is the ag- 
gravating effect of a fault of this sort. 
Our Parisian friends were especially hurt 
at the intimation that French journalists, 
and Frenchmen generally, lacked intelli- 
gent curiosity as to the affairs of other 
nations and that their papers were given 
up to the frivolity of the boulevards. 
Against this double charge they cite the 
honorable work done in the most serious 
manner by Voltaire and Taine, with 
reference to the society and literature of 
England and by De Tocqueville for the 
United States. As to frivolity, they 
quote, to our discomfiture, many a news 
article from the American press dealing 
with the dress, the food, the behavior, 
and the belongings of women who have 
no claim on public attention except their 
wealth and folly. 

“In a general way, to paraphrase a 
famous remark of Heine, every country 
has the newspaperitdeserves. From the 
best papers of France, and especially 
from their discussion of public affairs 
and of literature and art, there is much 
to be learned for the journalists of other 
countries and particularly of our own. 
So far from being frivolous or incurious 
or shallow, they are frequently acute, 
searching, well-informed and, above all, 
courteous and self-respecting. And in 
the mere professional technic, in the 
writing of theirlanguage, in lucidity, an- 
imation, sureness of aim, and effective- 
ness of presentation, they haveastandard 
of their own which is not only different 
from ours but is, on the whole, distinctly 
higher. But they appeal mostly to a 
smaller number of readers than do the 
American journals which most nearly 
approach them in this matter and to a 
class with more definite tastes and more 
harmonious ideals. It is noteworthy 
that in the French journals thatseek suc- 
cessfully to: obtain large circulation the 
excellence of the writing is not main- 
tained; gives way, indeed, in some in- 
stances, to carelessness and other faults 
pretty rapidly. 

“One thing that affects the journalism 
of France very much and makes it dif- 
ferent from what our own is or can be is 
the traditional centralization of French 
political life. Intellectual strength is 
drawn there from all parts of the repub- 
lic much more, for instance, than it is 
drawn to London, and in a manner for 
which we have nocorresponding instance 
at all in the United States. The press of 
Paris is the press of France. There are 
probably fifty cities in the United States 
with papers of wider circulation and 
greater influence in each than can be 
found in all the provinces of France 
together. It is natural that the press of 
Paris, therefore, should have a more uni- 
form standard, and a higher, than that 
of the general press of this country in 
such matters as Paris cares for. And 
that is the case. Gambettahad a dream 
of a provincial press that should develop 
with the spread of education and of 
republican sentiment. Itmay be realized 





{some day, but the day is far distant.” 





CLIPPED EDITORIALS. 


LIKE A MERCANTILE BUSINESS. 

Those who are prone to criticise the 
modern newspaper and to point with 
alarm to the class of matter which goes 
to make up its numberless pages, if they 
would only stop and reflect a moment 
would realize that a newspaperis simply 
what the readers make it. The news- 
paper differs but little from the depart- 
ment store. It caters to the public, 
selling different varieties of news instead 
of material articles. The men in control 
of newspaper enterprises certainly are 
not to be the last to discover what should 
be offered over their counter and it isnot 
a business proposition or good commer- 
cial sense to persist in offering merchan- 
dise that the people do not want.— 
Springfield (O.) Sun. 


ANENT NEWSPAPER MERGES, 


The merger of newspaper properties in 
Toledo calls attention not so much to 
the tendency of the times, but to necessi- 
ties that have come with changed condi- 
tions. There have been too many news- 
papers in most cities, and in most every 
instance when the city advances to a 
considerable size and to a state of 
commercial importance, the number of 
papers is reduced. Cincinnati has two 
afternoon papers, while Toledo had three, 
Dayton three, Columbus three and Ham- 
ilton three. Cities of populationsfrom 10., 
000 to 150,000 have been filled with 
newspapers, but the conditions are 
changing. A newspaper in this day must 
either progress or decline. The day of 
just keeping its head above the waters of 
adversity is gone. Not many years ago 
personal organs were born with the pre- 
cocity of mushrooms, and papers for sun- 
dry selfish interests. It was possible then 
because they could be operated cheaply, 
and could be run with a placidity un- 
known to progress. Now it costs money 
and lots of it to run a newspaper that 
will be accepted as a newspaper in all 
the term implies. Where the patronage 
of acommunity at one time was scat- 
tered to sundry papers, itnow centers on 
not to exceed two iu any morning or 
evening field, as the case might be. Cin- 
cinnati passed through all the evolution- 
ary newspaper stages. The history ofits 
newspaper life is marked by numberless 
journalistic gravestones. Itnow has two 
morning and as many afternoon papers. 
Toledo has followed in the same course 
of events, and Columbus is just ready. 
The past and the present continue to 
emphasize the fact that cities like Chi- 
cago and New York alonecan have more 
than two papers in either the morning or 
evening field.—Dayton (O.) News. 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS. 

The death of the founder of the press 
clipping bureau system which recently 
occurred in New York calls attention to 
a development which has grown out of 
the enormous activity of the modern 
printing press. 

The press clipping agency is a practical 
necessity to-day. The features of the 
modern newspaper coverso much ground 
that it is beyond the power of any one 
man to begin to keep track of all that is 
said and done, even in the field which he 
is particularly interested. The ordinary 
newspaper reader is dependentin a larger 
measure than he perhaps realizes upon 
the editors, not merely for what shall be 
put before them to be read, but for what 
he shall be interested in. The skilled 
reader depends largely on the headlines 
of his favorite paper to determine what 
he shall give his attention to. 

We have so many and such good news- 
papers ali over this country, reflecting 
such diverse shades of opinion and public 
sentiment that it often becomes vitally 
necessary for a man engaged in public 
life to keep in touch with this sentiment 
as expressed in thenewspaper. To these 
the pressclipping bureau is indispensable. 
It is a wonderful labor saving device 
and has been cleverly organized into a 
high state of efficiency. I+s remarkable 
growth in this country is a tribute to the 
wealth and standing and variety of the 
material and comment in the American 
newspaper as wel! as the broad tastes of 
American public men.—Toledo Times, 
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PERSONALS. 


Cyrus W. ede: who recently pur- 
chased the Waterville (Me.) Sentinel, has 
selected Thomas F. Murphy, present city 
editor of the Kennebec Journal, to take 
charge of the paper. Mr. Murphy has 
been State House man at Augusta for 
the Journal for several sessions, and it is 
said he is more familiar with the politi- 
cal situation than any other man in 
Maine. 





Anthony Hope Hawkins, the well 
known English author who writes over 
the name Anthony Hope, is to be mar- 
ried in London soon to Miss Elizabeth 
Sheldon, of New York. It is said Miss 
Sheldon is a counterpart of Dolly of the 
“Dolly Dialogues,” and that Mr. Hawkins 
became acquainted with her some time 
after those delightful sketches were 
written. 


Thomas Davis, editor of the Michigan 
Miner, at Saginaw, Mich., is on a visit 
to friends in Ohio. Mr. Davis was for- 
merly editor of the Miners’ Journal, the 
organ of the United Mine Workers of 
America, when that organization made 
its headquarters in Columbus. 


Ralph G. Le Blonde, proprietor of the 
Wauseon (0.) Democratic Expositor, 
was married last week to Miss Lucy 
Cass, a young society girl of Ottawa, O. 
Mr. Le Blonde was formerly with the 
Toledo Bee and is well known to Ohio 
newspaper men. 


Willis Brindley is now the representa- 
tive of the Chicago Tribune at Evanston, 
Ill. He has just graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin, where he served 
throughout his college course on the staff 
of the Daily Cardinal. 


Howard C. Hillegas, formerly with the 
New York World, was down from Sara- 
toga this week calling on his friends 
along the Row. Mr. Hillegas is now 
conducting the Saratoga Sun. 


Clifford W. Smith, editor of the Con- 
neaut (O.) Post-Herald, has turned 
benedict. He was united in marriage 
last week to Miss Irene Bliss Sikes, a 
Conneaut society belle. 


Alex. I’. W. Leslie, well known to news- 
paper men on Park Row, was in New 
York this week in the interest of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal, of which 
he is now proprietor. 

N. Laszarnick, the well known photog- 
rapher, is back inNew York. He accom- 
panied President Roosevelt on his recent 


trip as representative of Harper & 
Brothers. / 
A. P. Rowe, general manager of the 


Free Lance-Star Publishing Company, of 
Fredericksburg, Va., was married last 
week to Miss Blanche Messick, of Irving- 
ton, Va. 


William Richard Nichols, editor of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Journal, was married last 
week to Miss Victoria Eugenia Scott, 
daughter of John Miller Scott, of New 
York. 

There is a rumor that Henry New, who 
recently sold the Indianapolis Journal, 
will succeed Frank Palmer, former editor 
of the Chicago Inter Ocean, as public 
printer. 





Miss Birdie Meeks, editorand publisher 
of the Barberton (O.) Tribune, was mar- 
ried last week to Ernest jl’. Baker, a 
young lawyer of Barberton. 

W. M. Reed. of { thexnbscription depart- 
ment of the Western Electrician, Chicago, 
was in New York last week in the inter- 
est of that publication. 


Albert C. P hillips, business manager of 
the Chicago Inter Ocean, was married 
recently in New York to Miss Eleanor 
Ryan, of Chicago. 
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CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


W. F. Rudisill and Thad Adams have 
purchased the Moultrie (Ga.) News. 


A: ks. Anderson, formerly of Albia, Ta., 
has purchased a half interest in the Cedar 
Falls (la.) Gazette. 


The Stromsburg (Neb.) News has been 
sold to C.C. McCune, Jr., of this city, who 
has taken possession. 


The Nicholasville (Ky.) News und the 
Wilmore Times have consolidated, and 
the Times has ceased publication. 


F. U. Greene, editor of the Owenton 
(Ky.) News-Herald, has leased his paper 
to B. J. Newlan for a term of two years. 


The Ohio Enterprise, a negro journal, 
at Cincinnati, has been sold to W. L. 
Anderson. Mr. Anderson wasfor a num- 
ber of years editor of the Rostrum. The 
paper, under the new management, will 
become a strictly Republican organ. 


The Southern Educational Journal, of 
Atlanta, will soon pass under control of 
Mrs. G. A. Alexander, until recently 
instructor in the Alexander Normal 
School, at Macon, Ga. A number of im- 
provements in the journal will be made 
and it will be considerably enlarged. 


United Press Loses Suit. 
Justice O'Gorman, of the Supreme | 
Court of New York, has handed down a; 
decision in the suit of the United Press 
vs. Felix Agnus, manager of the Balti-| 
more American ; 
and the Herald Publishing Company, of | 
Baltimore, by which the attachment | 
heretofore issued against the credits in | 
New York city belonging to the defend- 
ants in New York city was dismissed 
with costs. The suit was instituted to 
recover for alleged breach of contract be- | 
tween the plaintiff and defendants for | 
news service, the defendants refusing to 
take or pay for the news because it was 
inferior and because they claimed the 
contract had terminated. The case has 
been pending five years and has been | 
twice appealed to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, and onebranch of 
the case is nOW on appeal in the Court of 
Appeals in the State of New York. 


the A.S. Abell Company | 


Russell Editor of the Metropolitan. 
R. H. Russell, who sold out his pub- 
lishing and syndicate business a couple | 
of months ago to Col. George Harvey, 
of Harper & Bros., is now editor of the 
New Metropolitan Magazine. 





| Gazette, vice-president; 


| Eves, 


Artist Monahan contributes the above cartoon of Col. 
“‘One” of Arthur Leslie’s list of ‘2001 Newspaper Men.” 


CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


At the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Livingston County Press Association, 
held at Avon, N. Y., the following officers 
were elected: A. C. Van Allen, Avon 
Herald, president; C.M. Alvord, Livonia 
G. M. Shull, 
Mount Morris Enterprise, secretary and 
treasurer. The editors were welcomed 
to Avon by Judge Carter in a felicitous 
address, to which A. O. Bunnell, of the 
Dansville Advertiser, responded. E. W. 
Koppie, of the Nunda Truth, and Roy 
Peck,of the Caledonia Era, were admitted 
to membership. 


J. Bruce Hess, editor of the Manning- 
ton (W. Va.) Enterprise and secretary of 
the West Virginia Press Association, 
states that the officers of the association 
have decided to hold the annual meeting 
at Charleston, September 9 to1l. H.C. 
Sample, of Wheeling, was chosen a dele- 
gate to the convention of the National 
Editorial Association, to be held in 
Omaha, July 8. 


The Elkhorn V alley Editorial Associa- 
tion of Nebraska met last week at Atkin- 
son when the following officers were 
elected: President, A. M. Church, Atkin- 
son, Graphic; treasurer, J. E. Mayes, 
Rushville Standard; secretary, Edwin 
Holt County Independent. The 
place of the next meeting is O’Neill, and 
will be the first Saturday in June, 1904. 


At the tenth annua! ‘meeting of the 


| Corn Belt Editorial Association of Iowa, 
| held at Sioux City, officers were chosen 


as follows: President, W. E. Hamilton, 
Odebolt Chronicle; secretary, Fred B. 
Wolf, Primghar Bell; treasurer, James 
Graham, Movilie Mail. Spirit Lake will 
probably be chosen for the next annual 
meeting in May, 1904. 


The newspaper men of Wheeling, W. 
Va., have organized a press club. Harry 
V. Arkle was selected as president by 
acclamation, after which Robert T. Beans 


| was chosen secretary of the meeting. 


The New York State Press Association 
will hold its fiftieth anniversary meeting 
at the Fontenac Hotel, Thousand Islands, 
June 24 to 25. 


The Inland Daily Press Association 
held its June meeting atthe rooms of the 
Chicago Press Club last Tuesday. 


The Indiana Democratic Editorial As- 
sociation is in session this week at Fort 
| Wayne. 





William C. Bryant, the 





OBITUARY NOTES. 


Benjamin Baker, a veteran journalist, 
died last week in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Baker began his newspaper career in 
1859 as a reporter on the Dublin Times. 
He came to America in 1865 and was 
appointed assistant city editor of the 
Boston Globe, later becoming special 
correspondent in the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania for the New York Herald. 
In 1875 he was editor of the Wilkes- 
Barre Record, and published in that city 
the first Sunday paper, the Express. He 
owned successively at Baltimore the 
Presbyterian Church News and the Old 
Town Advocate. Recently he was con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Philadelphia Record. 


Ephraim Heald Brown, prominent in 
journalism and politics in Maine for the 
past forty-five years, is dead at Norway, 
Me. He was born in 1818 at Carlisle, 
Mass. In 1868 he becameconnected with 
the Norway Advertiser, and for many 
years he directed its policy. 


Conrad Kahler, for many years head of 
the press room of the Chicago ‘Tribune, 
died last week after a long illness. He 
invented the folding machine now in use 
in almost all the large newspaper offices. 
Mr. Kabler was born in Bavaria in 1835. 


Thomas Norris, who established the 
first newspaper agency in Lexington, 
Ky., during the Civil War, died last week 
at his home in Lexington. He was 94 
years old. 


Atlee L. Hart, proprietor of the North 
Nebraska Eagle at Dakota City, Neb., is 
dead. He established the Eagle in 187 6. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Chicago Democrat is a new politi 
cal journal just recently launched. It is 
said to be the organ of the Democratic 
Club and of Mayor Harrison. It will 
protest against reorganization of the 
Democratic party in national affairs. 


The Guide, the ‘New York magazine 
which aimed to furnish information to 
sightseers, will be resuscitated and pub- 
lished weekly under the name New York 
by Day and Night. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 265 
cents for each additional line. 


CARTOONIST—Young, capable of “handling 
daily cartoon or comics. Would accept subordl- 
nate position to start where there is chance of 
advancement. Good reference. Address ‘A. B.,’’ 
9 West 124th street, New York city. 


Situation Wanted—All round newspaper man, 
familiar with editorial and publishing depart- 
ments; forceful writer. “SCIPIO,” care THE 
Eprron AND PUBLISHER. 

Position, either at desk orasreporter, by young 
man with ‘general metropolitan ee sn 
produce results. First class references. **G. B 
care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


THE BUCKSAW POET wants to conduct 
youths’ page or travel for live paper; novel 
scheme; experienced; investigate. “Dr. T.,” 
care Tae Eprror AND PUBLISHER, New York city. 





FOR SALE. 


NLY PAPER IN BEAUTIFUL CONNECTI- 
O CUT town. 3,500 population. Draws ad- 
vertising from two large cities. Profits 
average $125 a month and growing. Price 
$4,000. Terms to be arranged. Address *J.A.B,” 
care of THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


FOLDERS, ‘WIRE STITCHERS, GAS EN- 
GINES, paper cutters; all kinds of printing ma- 
chinery at special low prices. CONNER, 
FENDLER & CO., 56 , 66 Beckman St., New York city. 





Republican daily ener cmb wath, and Demo- 
cratic weekly, in one of the best towns in the 
Northwest, papers paying good interest on in- 
vestment. For particulars address “E. W,” care 
of Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER. 


JOB PRESSES—OUR STOCK WAS NEVER 
so varied. All makes and sizes. Only 150 now in 
stock and ready forshipment. Prices consistent. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 56 Beekman St., 
New York city. 











CYLINDER PRESSES, VARIOUS MAKES, 
all sizes, from $200 up. Guaranteed rebuilt 
throughoutandcomplete. CONNER, FENDLER 
& CO., 56 Beekman St., New York city. 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS 


The advertising for the Pittsburg and 
Montana Copper Company is going out 
through the Albert Frank Agency, New 
York, to out of town papers, and 
through the Frank Presbrey agency to 
the New York dailies. 


The J. Frank Hackstaff Company, 
Temple Court, is reported to have just 
secured a $50,000 contract of entirely 
new business. 

Dr. Thompson, of the New York Hall 
of Medicine, 237 Lexington avenue, is 
asking rates on a four-inch ad. 


Dauchy & Co., New York, are renewing 
contracts on Parker’s Hair Balsam. 


Richardson Has Moved. 

A. Frank Richardson, general adver- 
tising agent, New York, has moved his 
offices to the Flatiron Building, Broad- 
way and Twenty-third street, where he 
has fitted up a commodious suite. The 
office is in charge of Orson C. Hoyt, as 
general manager. Mr. Richardson owns 
the Ozo Emulsion business, and iscredited 
with having practical control of the 
market in cod liver oil. He has just re- 
turned from a three weeks’ business trip 
in the West. 


Pettingill Agency Incorporated. 

The Pettingill Advertising Agency, New 
York, was incorporated last week under 
the laws of the State of New York, with 
a capital of $300,000. U. K. Pettingill 
is president of the new corporation; 
P. F. 0’ Keefe, vice-president; John Wood, 
treasurer; and M. Y. Putnam, general 
manager. Most of the employes are 
stockholders. There will be no change 
in the agency as a result of the incorpo- 
ration. 


Will Try to Land Magazine. 
The Business Men’s 
Williamsburg, Va.. has appointed a 
special committee to try to raise the 
necestary funds to secure the location 
there of the magazine proposed by Fred 
E. Bachellor, of Lawrence, Mass. People 
in Richmond, Newport News, Hampton 
and Norfolk, will be asked to subscribe 
to stock, so that Williamsburg will be 
the home of a publication thatcan boom 
the coming Jamestown exposition. 


Paper and Pulp’s Secretary. 
The American Paperand Pulp Associa- 
tion has chosen Arthur E. Wright, man- 
ager of the New York division of sales of 


the International Paper Company, as its | 


secretary and treasurer, to succeed J. 
Sanford Barnes, Jr , who has been acting 
secretary since February. Mr. Wright 
received his first business ex perience under 
Joseph Pulitzer in the business offices of 
the New York World, where he was en- 
gaged for about ten years. 


Guessing Contest Causes Trouble. 
George W. Cupp, a magazine publisher, 
was placed under arrest few days ago 
at Mansfield, O., charged with fraudulent 
use of the mails in connection with a 
guessing contest relative to the vote for 
Governor of Ohio. Each subscriber was 
assured of a chance on a large sum ol 
money. It was alleged that no prizes 
had as yet been awarded, and the com- 
plaint to the postal authorities was 

promptly followed by Cupp’s arrest. 


New Toledo Advertising Company. 

The Ohio Advertising Company, of 
Toledo, wasincorporated last week, with 
a capital stock of $50,000. The incor- 
porators are Fred J. Carr, Peter Parker, 
John E. Coleman, Roy E. Davis and John 
L. Mollenkopp. The company will en- 
gage in a special line of advertising not 
undertaken before in Toledo. 


Association, of | 


| BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The Freeland (Pa.) Press has been 
| changed from a weekly to a semi-weekly 
| paper. 

The Columbus (O.) Dispatch has just 
|installed a new Goss triple deck perfect- 
| ing press, ; x 

| The Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston, 
| issued a special leather number on June 
3 consisting of more than 200 pages. 


The National Tribune, Washington 
D. C., claims to have circulated 114,450 
copies weekly since Jan. 1 this year. 


Smith & Thompson, special agents, 
| Potter Building, New York, have secured 
| the National Tribune, Washington, D.C., 
| to add to their list of papers. 
Twenty-four pupils were graduated 
|this year from the apprentice school 
| conducted in New York by R. Hoe & Co., 
the printing press manufacturers. 





The Lawrence (Mass.) Evening Trib- 
une and Daily Mail issued special edi- 
tions on June 1 commemorative of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the granting of the 
| city’s charter. 





| Dietrick Lamade, general manager of 
| the Pennsylvania Grit at Williamsport, 
Pa., swears to anaverage circulation for 
that paper in the twenty-two weeks end- 
ing May 31 as 185,461. 


The Atlanta News claims a daily 
average circulation for May of 19,006. 
The paper will be a year old in August 
and has set the mark of 20,000 circula- 
tion to be gained by that time. 


L’Independent, of Fall Kiver, has just 
installed anew Cox Duplex press to meet 
the increased demands of its advertising 
and subscription patronage. L’Inde- 
pendent is an evening paper and one of 
the best published in the French language 
|in New England. 


The Kansas City Journal claims to 
have carried more school and college 
advertising during the summer of 1902 
than any other publication in the coun- 
try. The claim is well backed up by 
specimen pages of the Journal, which are 
reproduced in a brochure just issued, 
accompanied by a list of excellent testi- 
monials from college presidents from all 
over the country, who have found the 
Jourual a profitable medium. - 





Passed on Copyright of Father’s Book. 

The United States Supreme Court 
lat Washington recently decided two 
jcases brought by Houghton, Mifflin 
| & Co., publishers, against other publish- 
|ers involving the charge of infringement 
| of copyright in the publication of Oliver 
| Wendell Holmes’s ‘The Professor at the 
Harriet 


Breakfast Table’’ and of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s “The Minister’s Woo- 
ing.” Houghton & Mifflin were the as- 
|signees of the authors in both cases. 
| Both works were originally published 
| serially without being copyrighted, and 
| for this reason the court held that no 
| relief could be granted. It is of interest 
|in connection with the case to note that 
Justice Holmes,the son of the “Autocrat,” 
| was called upon in his official position 
|to pass on the copyright of one of his 
| father’s books. 

| 

| Joseph Medill McCormick Weds. 

| Joseph Medill McCormick, who was 
| married last week in Cleveland to Miss 


| Ruth Hanna, daughter of Senator Mark 





| Hanna, is a grandson of the late Joseph | 


Medill, the famous editor of the Chicago 
Tribune. Mr. McCormick is now as- 
sistant publisher of the paper built up 
| by his grandfather. A number of promi- 
| hent newspaper men were present at the 
| wedding, including R. W. Patterson, the 
editor of the Tribune. 
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NEW CORPORATIONS. 

The News Publishing Company, of 
South Bend, Ind., incorporated with a 
capital of $20,000, with Chauncey N. 
Fassett, J. Ashley Keith and Frank M. 
Hull as directors. 


The 
Lackawanna 
Habit 


The Sportsman Company, Jersey City. 
to publish periodicals and sportsmen’s 
books. Capital, $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Benjamin A. Block, Charles Ralph, 
and Harry J. Kile. 

William H. O’Brien Printing & Publish- | 
ing Company. Capital, $6,000. Edward | 
Albright, William B. Brannon, William 
H. O’Brien incorporators. 


Household Journal Publishing Com- | 


pany, New York. Capital, $10,000. | 
Incorporators: Harvey F. Block, Alyce 


Keenan and Cecil L. Greil. 


Wilshire Incorporates. 

The Wilshire Publishing Company, of 
59 West Forty-fourth street, New York, 
was incorporated last week with a capi- 
tal of $150,000. H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
editor of Wilshire’s Magazine; F. P. Wol- | 
cott and Adelbert G. Hubert are the} 
incorporators. 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


Charles H. May, manager of the Gules- | 
burg (Ill.) Evening Mail, swears to adaily 
average circulation of that paper for 
May of 4,797 copies; weekly average, 
7,500. The samestatement asserts that 
the Evening Mail for May had 451 col- 
umns more of advertising than its com- 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
ADQUARTERS FOR roomy coaches, courteous train- 

men, absence of smoke and dust 


petitor. 
H" 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS are the causes. Ticket offices af 
For All Machines, | NEW YORK BUFFALO 


Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TYPE CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
giveabsolute satisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’+ 
Cleaning Brush. | 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 





Lackawanna 
Railroad 





ESTABLISHED 1827. 


THOMAS WILDES, 








246 Water Street, N. Y. THE LOVEJOY Co., Established 1853 
STEREOTYPE, ELECTROTYPE, ELECTROTYPERS 


LINOTYPE, 
BABBITT 


MONOTYPE 
METALS. 


AND 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 


444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 


HEART TO HEART 


Talk for just a line or two. 
duced in the West. It so, you can find no better way than through 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
more good readers, more artistic ads; and finds its way into more 
FIRST CLASS HOMES than any other weekly in the West. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


THE ARCADE, 








Have you something you want intro- 


Unsurpassed typographical appearance, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 














The cheapest, cleanest, easiest and only absolutely 
satisfactory method of operating Newspaper Presses is 
by the celebrated 


“C & C” ELECTRIC MOTOR 


controlled by our “Series-paraliel” System. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE C & C ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NOTED IN EUROPE. 


Editors on the Continent Comment on Prof. 
Lynch’s Use of Newspapers in Schools. 


Some months ago THe Epiror AND 
PUBLISHER gave considerable attention 
to the work of W. H. Lynch, superinten- 
dent of the Mountain Grove (Mo.) pub- 
lie school, in advocating the use of a 
good, clean newspaper as a text book in 
the common schools. His arguments 
were so logical and met with such uni- 
versal favor that they were widely quoted 
in the newspapers over the country. It 
is pleasing to note now thatthe journals 
of Europe have taken notice of Prof. 
Lynch’s views on the matter and have 
passed favorable comment theron. The 
Daily News, at Vienna, says: 

“The pedagogic news is reported from 
America which at the first thought 
sounds strange, but by closer inspection 
deserves to be mentioned as a worthy 
branch of teaching. This is the intro- 
duction of the daily paper as a branch of 
study in the school. 

“A well known American pedagogue, 
Prof. W. H. Lynch, has ventured as the 
first one to introduce this interesting 
study. According to the professor, his 
trials proved very favorable. He claims 
that the lectures of the daily papers 
teach scholars more modern and actual 
knowledge, where the readers only teach 
at theory of the world and its causes. 

“The papers will report the correct 
drama of lifeinits manifold forms. Prof. 
Lynch adopted the newspaper in his 
class. If we think a little we find that 
good papers build themselves up to a 
mirror of improvement on all branches 
of higher culture, and that a large 
amount of mental food, such as litera- 
ture, is given by them.” 

The following is the reproduction of 
an article which appeared in Norrtelje 
Tidning, a prominent journal of Sweden, 
in an issue of recent date: 

“From America comes a new discov- 
ery that will arouse discussion among 
many. A pedagog, Prof. W. H. Lynch, 
has said before a meeting of school teach- 
ers that he has made a discovery of the 
newspaper as a lecturer; that the news- 
paper gives the school children a clear 
understanding of the modern and actual 
in life; and, therefore, he has with suc- 
cess introduced the newspaper as a 
lecturer in his school. It does no harm 
to let the children in time teach them- 
selves how to read the present news- 
paper.” 

Prof. Lynch is now principal of the 
schools of Salem, Mo. 


Faculty Buys Student Publications, 

There is a movement at the University 
of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, for the faculty 
to gain an influence over the student 
publications. The university senate has 
purchased the U. of M. Daily and will 
control it in the future. A few days ago 
the Inlander, the literary magazine of 
the university, passed under the control 
of the Quadrangle Society. It will here- 
after be under the editorial control of 
H. S. Smalley, one of the college in- 
structors. 


Janitors Now Have a Paper. 

A field for class journalism as yet 
wholly untilled has been found by the 
Janitors’ Advocate, the official organ of 
the Janitors’ Society of New York. It is 
issued once a month and consists of four 
pages, one printed in English and three in 
Hebrew. Among other things it contains 
an announcement of a list of prizes for 
neatly kept houses, the plan receiving the 
encouragement of the Educational Alli- 
ance and of the Settlement workers. 


Editors Have Fistic Encounter. 
V.S. McClatchy, business manager of 
the Sacramento (Cal) Bee, and Emmet 
Phillips, one of the proprietors of the 
Sacramento Sunday News, met on the 
street afew days ago and exchanged 
blows. Disinterested parties separated 
the combatants before much damage was 
done to either. The altercation arose 
over editorial differences in the two 











papers. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 





The PUBLISHERS PRESS did a notable piece of newspaper work last week 
in reporting the royal tragedy in Belgrade, the Servian Capital. The news of 
the revolt and the assassination of the unfortunate King Alexander and his 
Queen was not only promptly disseminated, but so complete and accurate 
were the details of the tragedy that the work called forth praise and congratu- 
lations from many of the newspapers served by the Association. 


Following are samples of the messages received : 


‘St. Louis, Mo., June 11, ’03. 
‘‘Publishers Press Association, New York. 
“Good work. We gave A. P. solar plexus blow.’”’—St. Louis Star. 
‘‘Nashville, Tenn., June 11, ’03. 
‘‘Publishers Press Association, New York. 
‘Best story ever saw for extra. Beat A. P. not only on extra, but laid it 
all over them in regular edition.’’—Nashville News. 
“Indianapolis, Ind., June 11, ’03. 
‘¢Publishers Press Association, New York. 
‘‘Great work on assassination. Congratulations. Beat A. P. 45 minutes.” 
—Indianapolis Sentinel. 
‘‘ Brooklyn, N. Y., June 11, ’03. 
‘‘Publishers Press Association, New York. 
“Accept my congratulations on the completeness and accuracy of Thurs- 
day’s Servian murder story.’’—T. P. Peters, Editor Brooklyn Times. 
‘Pottsville, Pa., June 11, ’03. 
‘¢Publishers Press Association, New York. 
‘You are to be congratulated upon your elegant report on the Servian 
revolt. The A. P. looked like 30 cents alongside of it.’’—Evening Chronicle. 
‘Washington, D. C., June 11, 03. 
‘‘Publishers Press Association, New York. 
‘“‘Servian story could not have been improved upon.’’—Washington Times. 
The Saratogian, of Saratoga, N. Y., said editorially : 
“In chronicling the news of the insurrection in Servia yesterday, the assasina- 
tion of the King and Queen and the wholesale slaughter of their adherents, the 
value and proficiency of The Saratogian’s telegraphic news service was again 
exemplified. Not only did our readers receive last evening a full account of 
the uprising and its attendant sanguinary features, but the account was 
accurate and carefully prepared by the foreign correspondents who serve the 
PUBLISHERS PRESS ASSOCIATION, to which The Saratogian is a 
subscriber.” 
We have the most modern facilities, including the best reporters, editors 
and operators. 
If you don’t believe this, give us a trial. 
The PUBLISHERS PRESS ASSOCIATION is prepared to furnish a 
first class service for both morning and evening papers, and will take pleasure 


in furnishing full particulars upon request for same. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


PUBLISHERS PRESS 





Park Row Building, 





} 


New York. 
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LIBERTY AND LICENSE 


Charles Emory Smith Writes in the Inde- 
pendent on the Viciousness of the 
Pennsylvania Libel Law. 


Charles Emory Smith, editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, and formerly Post- 
master General, discussed the Pennsyl- 
vania libel law in last week’s 
Independent, New York, under the title, 
“The Press: Its Liberty and License.” 
After a pointed review of the history of 
the Salus-Grady bill and the circum- 
stances attending its passage, Mr. 
Smith takes up the matter of its particu- 
lar viciousness when compared with 
ordinary libel legislature. Inspeaking of 
the law he says: 

“The object was openly avowed by its 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


| that which should remain behind the 
| veil for sensational effect or the sala- 
| cious delectation of an eager public. In 
| the fretful race of competition there has 


| probably been too much disposition to | 
| regard everything which Argus eyes can | 


| detect as the legitimate subject of the 
|remorseless news-gatherer. The public 
|are quite as much at fault as the news- 
| papers. This tendency to seize upon 
personal affairs and exploit them in pict- 
uresque style ministers to a popular 
taste which is as oldas mankind. There 
ought doubtless to be some reform of 
| newspaper ethics, and the surest path to 
| it would be an anterior reform of human 
| nature itself. 

| “In the effort to uphold the just and 
indispensable freedom of the press with- 
| out giving warrant for undue license, it 
|is not always easy to draw the line. 
| But the clear trend of legislation for a 
hundred years has been toward the full 


authors and sponsors. They sought to | protection of the press in free discussion, 
stifle criticism and prevent exposure. | holding it responsible for the abuse of its 
But, so far as can now be judged, their | privilege. As political thought has be- 
skill was not commensurate with their | come more enlightened and liberal this 
purpose. The constitutional safeguard | tendency has been more marked. In 
for a free printing press in dealing with | most of the States of the Union the libel 
public affairs stood in their way, and | legislation has been greatly liberalized 
they did not know how to evade it. But | within the last twodecades. The intelli- 
in framing their bill their clumsy hand | gent effort of thoughtful and rational 
put in provisions of the most serious | legislators has been to provide repara- 
character, and a critical examination | tion for any wrong or injury that may 
does not justify the claim that it only be done, but not to intimidate the news- 
codifies the law as it already was. It | papers.or impose restriction on the free 
introduces the new principle of making | expression of opinion. In some States 
an article actionable where there is no!|a proper retraction of a mistake bars 
libel, provided it can beshown that there | proceedings. In others » recovery of 
was ‘negligence in the ascertainment of | damages is limited to just restitution for 
facts’—that is, that there was any mis-| the actual injuries sustained or shown, 
take at any pvint. The obvious intent | as would be the case in an accident from 
is to make a newspaper punishable for | an open elevatorshaft or an icy sidewalk. 
publishing the essential truth, and to | The viciousness of the new Pennsylvania 
surround the publication with such haz. | law is that itis a backward step flying 
ards as to deter it altogether. If this|in the face of the whole course of libel 


THE NEW WRITER’S CHANCES. 


— 


Literary Editors Arte Ever on the Look- 
out for New Stars. 


Lucy Monroe, writing in the Saturday 
| Evening Post on an editor’s experiences 
| with literary manuscripts, says: 
| “To the publisher, books resolve them 
selves into a method of making money. 
They become mere material for barter, 
| and the production of them is governed 
by the laws of supply anddemand. Yet, 
after all, the conditions are not so dis- 
jcouraging for art as some pessimistic 
| critics imagine. Every publisher is seek- 
| ing continually for a good thing, and to 
| overlook one is in a way a disgrace. He 
looks for it, too, in the work of new men, 
| and it is literally true that well known 
|names count for very little in his eyes. 


} cs ° 
| This is the day of theunknown. ‘To him | 


|is the opportunity. In him lie the mys- 
| terious possibilities. A first book con- 
| tains the magnetism, a second the disap- 
| pointment, a third the struggle, a fourth 
| too often but an uncertain hold upon a 
| lowly position. The public tires quickly 





| of its favorites. Evenitskings are some- 
| times suddenly dethroned in their hour 
| of greatest glory. Nothing is more} 
uncertain than an assured reputation, | 
nothing more elusive than popularity. | 
In the new, in the unknown, lies the | 
dream 
“Tt comes back always—this problem— 
to the manuscript itself and its special | 
qualities. If it is weak, if it is out of} 
touch with the crowd, the most distin- | 
guished name will not carry it far. And | 
|. the public is singularly shrewd. 


It dallies | 
with trash sometimes to the extent of a 
hundred thousand; but along with the 
trivialities it must have some touch of 
magnetism, some homely truth, some 
| sincere human feeling. And ifa thing is 








object could be carried out it can readily | 
be seen how it would serve and shield 
wrongdoers throughout the State. 
“With this understanding of the im- 
port of the law, it is no exaggeration to 


characterize it as one_of the most infa 


mous measures ever enacted by an Ameri- 
can Legislaware. It is opposed to the 
whole trend of modern legislation. Under 
the more enlightened spirit of an advanc- 
ing age the steady tendency in legislating 
respecting the freedom of the press has 
been toward reasonable liberality with 
just accountability. Through all our 
history and inall the traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon progress measures for the restric- 
tion of free speech and a free press have 
been associated with corrupt, despotic 
and arbitrary government. The great 
champions of human liberty have agreed 
in regarding the just liberty of the press 
as the foundation and security of all 
liberty.” 

Speaking of the influence of the press 
in general, Mr. Smith goes on to say: 

“The glare of publicity is a great de- 
terrent of evil. Thousands of things 
would be done in the dark which shrink 
from the light. There are many who 
believe that the force of mere authority, 
whether in the church or in the state, is 
declining. The influence of faith and tra- 
dition and old standards in the restraint 
of wrongdoing probably grows weaker 
as the years go by. In this decadence of 


individual belief and submission, in this | 


growth of individual freedom, public 
opinion is becoming more and more the 
bulwark of our structure of social mor- 
ality, and public opinion is created and 
energized by the newspapers. In the 
business, the financial and the social world 
there are hundreds of acts on the hazy 
borderland between law and lawlessness, 
between ethical duty and questionable 
inclination, which cower before the cer- 
tainty of public exposure. And thus by 
men who think a free press is coming 
more and more to be regarded not only 
as the most efficient critic and check of 
official perfidy and profligacy but as the 
surest security against that social and 
business misconduct which touches the 
domain of public morality. 

“Freedom of the press undoubtedly 
degenerates at times into license. We 
have seen invasions of the sanctity of 
p ivate life which are wholly deplorable 
and unjustifiable. We have seen news- 
papers intrude into the sacred realm of 
purely domestic concerns and drag out 


legislation in other States; that it is a) fine, if it is fine all the way through, if it 
deliberate attempt to terrorize the press| is art without a pose, or nature that 
and stifle public criticism ; and that it is| pings true, it slowly makes its way. Its 
the joint product of personal pique and | sales are never measured in six figures, 
public piracy. The struggle over it in| put in one way or another it makes good. 
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A Paying Investment 





THE 


LINOTYPE. 


1,000 pounds of Linotype metal at 
7 cents a pound will make 1,000 
pounds of matter in any face, 

1,000 pounds of type at 50 odd 
cents a pound will make about 750 
pounds of matter in one face leav- 
ing one-fourth of your investment 
useless, 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 
COMPANY. 


New York. Chicago. San Fran. 











the courts and before the. peaple.and.in 
| the legislature will be one of the most 
interesting and important chapters in 
the history of political progress.” 


Paris Figaro Correspondent Murdered. 

A detailed account of the murder of M. 
Dubois de Saulle, correspondent of the 
Paris Figaro, who was accompanying 
an expedition down the Blue Nile, is con- 
tained in a message received at Aden, 
Arabia, from W. N. MacMillan, of St. 
Louis, who is leading the expedition. 
When the murder of the correspondent 
by the natives was reported to Mr. 
MacMillan he at once dispatched messen- 
gers to the Abyssinian chief of the region 
asking that he aidin capturing the crimi- 
nals and avenging the murder. At last 
accounts the arrival of the force of 
Abyssinians was being awaited by the ex- 
pedition at Oder. 





Newspaper Workers Wed. 

| J. Sidle Lawrence, telegraph editor of 
| the Minneapolis Journal, was married to 
| Miss Florence Bosard last week at the 
j|home of the bride’s parents at Grand 
| Forks, N. D. Miss Bosard was for some 
|time society editor of the Minneapolis 
| Tribune and is an exceptionally clever 
| writer, her newspaper work having 
| attracted considerableattention. Itwas 
| while on rival papers that the young 
| people first became acquainted. They 
will make their home in Minneapolis. 


Pittsburg Club Officers Installed. 
The Pittsburg Press Club recently 
elected the following officers: W. Lee 
Mcllwain, president; John H. Dailey, 
first vice-president; Charles E. Locke, 
second vice-president; John M. Hazlett, 
Gibbons Marsh, William P. Beazell, 
James B. Sansom, William L. Shafer, 
|Charles L. Kirkpatrick, John E. Gable 

jand Harry B. Lanfmann, directors. 





Peter F. Dunn, author of *‘ Mr. Dooley,” 
is now managing editor of the New York 
Morning Telegraph, 


In the-end it pays rather better to trust 
the public than tocater to its weaknesses. 
For the public has many waysof reveng- 
ing itself for a lack of faith. 

| ‘The office of an editor or a publisher 
| is an admirable place to study life. Char- 
acter is laid bare in innumerable letters 
and in manuscripts of a revealing inten- 
sity. One learns much of human weak- 
ness and something of the simplicity of 
human strength. Occasionally a writer 
gives of his best in his correspondence, 
| occasionally he goes down into the depths 
|and there isa flash of the undertruths. 
| There are letters that amuse you, there 
are letters that grip you, there are letters 
of a fine expansive generosity. But 
usually the simplest letters—of those that 
accompany manuscripts—command the 
most respect. The man who describes 
his book at length, who tells you the rea- 
son why it will make a success, usually 
has little to offer. Itis the writer who 
is willing to let his work speak for itself 
that really counts.” 





French Editor Meets Jim Crow. 

M. Andre Chermand, editor of Le Clair, 
Paris, and an author of distinction, was 
arrested at Alexandria, Va., one day last 
week for refusing to vacate the Jim Crow 
compartments of a train on which he 
was journeying to visit the Washington 
Monument. After considerable explana- 
tion M. Chermand was made to under- 
stand the peculiar American custom of 
separating the negro and white passen- 
gers on southern trains, after which he 
took his arrest quite good naturedly, 
compromising’ by photographing the 
conductor who caused his temporary 
inconvenience. M. Chermand was the 
guest of President Roosevelt at luncheon 
afew days ago, when he presented the 
latter with a complete edition of his 
books. 


New Tennessee Daily in Prospect. 

It is reported that a new daily paper 
will be started at Johnson City, Tenn., 
to be knownas the Daily Comet. George 
A. Ross,.of Knoxville, it is said, will be 


Moose Story an Annual Product. 
Newspaper correspondents in distant, 
out-of-the-way places, get' together a 
stock ef stories which they telegraph 
once a year to their papers, just as 
preachers rotate a barrel of sermons, 
imagining, of course, that managing 
editors have short memories. There is a 
chap up at Fort Henry, says the New 
York Press, who used to send every win- 
ter to a New York papera tale of a giant 
moose that walked into town and was 
shot by John Quiun. This was published 
annually with slight variation, and paid 
for at regularrates. One night last win- 
ter, when there was a dearth of news, 
the managing editor of the victimized 
paper, recalling the moose story, tele- 
graphed as follows to the correspondent: 
‘* Wire us 400 words about that moose, 
and don’t forget to have him killed, as 
usual, by John Quinn.” The poor chap 
was so mortified that he has never writ- 
ten another line for that paper. 


Change in the Clubwoman. 


the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Congress of Mothers, the 
United States Daughters of 1812, the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the New York City Federation, 
has lately passed into the hands of a 
$60,000 stock company composed of 
women and has been moved to New 
York. Mrs. Dore Lyon is president and 
editor-in-chief. She will be assisted by 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, Mrs. R. Horton 
Batchelor and Miss Mary Garrett Hay. 
The magazine will be enlarged and its 
scope will be broadened. 


A New Medical Journal. 
The publication department of the 
University of Chicago Press has planned 
a new medical journal to begin publica- 
tion in October. It will be called the 
Journal of Infectious Diseases and will 
be edited by Prof. E. O. Jordan, of 
Chicago University, and Dr. Ludwig 


fund of $5,000 for initial expenses 
has been subseribed by Mrs. Stanly 

















editor of the new paper. 


McCormick, 


The Clubwoman, the official organ of 


Hektoen, of Rush Medical College. A - 


